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annual corn ; or to say that he had ' returned to the skies *
would be the same thing as saying that there would be no
harvest that year. It would in fact be an invitation to the
crops to wither up. His body is therefore kept preserved
until after the harvest. Even at the present time, when it is
no longer possible to preserve for long the secret of the king's
death, it is believed that the crops harvested after his death
are the late king's ' seed.1 If he dies in the dry season it
might be supposed that his death could be announced with
safety, his functions being handed over to his successor;
but even in this case the normal rule is observed, though the
ensuing crop is regarded as being that of his successor." 1
After the king's death an incision is made in his body and
the heart extracted. It is placed on a pointed stick beside a
fire. When it is thoroughly dried it is ground into a powder
which is handed over to a court official that it may be secretly
and periodically inserted into the food of the king's successor.
The body itself is desiccated by fumigation over a slow fire.
" The period of fumigation varies from four to ten months,
according to the time of the year at which the king had died.
Being the personification of the life of the crops he cannot be
buried during the dry season. Otherwise the crops would die
for ever. He is usually buried at the beginning of the wet
season when the bulrush-millet crop has attained the height
of about one foot." 2 When the time for burial has come the
king's corpse is mounted on a horse behind a rider. The
horseman first faces south, then proceeds some paces north,
then goes west, and returns eastward, At this stage all the
people burst into loud lamentation, throwing themselves
upon the ground, and crying out, " Our lord, whither are
you going ? Return, oh return ! In whose hands have ye
left us ? Our Corn, our Beans, our Ground-nuts." The
horseman wheels the horse and the drummer plays a chant
and sings, calling on the names of former kings, and saying
that the king whom they know is leaving them ; may those
who have gone before receive him well, and may he salute
his ancestors on behalf of the people. The horseman again
wheels his horse as though to go, and again the people break
into lamentation. A certain official (the Angwo Tsi) falls
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